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FOREWORD 


The two papers published here were presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Association for State and Local 
History in Buffalo, New York on August 22, 1962. They sum- 
marize and bring into focus the survey of historical societies 
inthe United States conducted in 1960-1961 by Dr. Clement 
Silvestro and Dr. Richmond Williams. That the survey was 
competently done and that the analyses are thoughtful and 
challenging become obvious from a reading of the papers. 

Like most surveys this one measured the resources and 
needs of historical societies. There emerged from it a de- 
scription of programs of those societies which have proved 
to be leaders in the historical movement throughout the 
country as wellas of those which have just begun to develop. 
Strengths and weaknesses appear in all aspects of local 
programs. Out of these data there comes a picture of a vig- 
orous and imaginative historical and educational movement 
which is growing in strength and importance. 

Successful as the survey andDrs. Silvestro and Williams 
have been in measuring resources and needs, it has not 
been possible to capture through statistics the zest, the en- 
thusiasm and the dedication of the hundreds of persons who 
have brought vigor and life into historical societies. Nor 
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has it been possible to describe the accomplishments of the 
amateur who is also the specialist in relation to the work of 
the professional. Perhaps the matter is put best by Dr. 
Williams who expresses admiration for what volunteer groups 
"are able to do with limited means."'! 

There are, of course, questions of policy, organization 
and program which are still to be answered as historical so- 
cieties strengthen their work and their contributions to the 
communities they serve, whether these be the people ofa 
state or of a hamlet. To what extent should societies look 
to the public purse for funds ? Should they not encourage a 
marriage of professional and amateur to the benefit of both? 
Should the formation of local historical societies be left to 
grass roots growth or should they deliberately be sponsored 
by state societies? And how can we create a public image 
of the historical society which will result in appreciation 
and support of its work? 

The survey, of which these two papers are a synthesis, 
suggests that the American Association for State and local 
History is embarked upon a wonderfully stimulating program 
for the enrichment of our cultural heritage. 


Albert B. Corey 
New York State Historian 
Chairman of the Survey Committee 


INTRODUCTION 


A survey of state and local historical agencies in the 
United States has long been one of the primary objectives of 
the American Association for State and Local History. Plans 
for a survey were uppermost in the minds of the founders in 
the early 1940's. It was an important recommendation of the 
1954 Long Range Planning Committee, headed by former As- 
sociation president Christopher Crittenden. In1960, there- 
fore, when the Council voted to make the survey, and to ap- 
propriate funds for its execution, it marked an important 
milestone in the Association's history and a turning point in 
the development of the Association as a rapidly growing ser- 
vice organization. 

The two reports on the survey presented in this Bulletin, 
are the first fruits of the thinking, planning, and synthesis 
that have gone into the enormous task of gathering and ana- 
lyzing the material received by us at our headquarters in 
Madison, Wisconsin. The two reports are summaries, but 
they alsoarethe beginning; they are a stepping off point for 
more detailed, more analytical, and hopefully more accurate 
insights about the state and local history movement in the 
United States. 

Aside from the fact thatno national professional organiza- 
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tion had ever undertaken such a study, the needs for a survey 
were many. Thecultural impact that historical agencies have 
made upon American life, and their contributions to American 
historiography had never been measured, and had been little 
publicized. The changing conditions, changing objectives 
and changing responsibilities of historical agencies inthe 
post-World War II era had never been documented. Miscon- 
ceptions about state and local historical agencies, their work 
and their leaders, had been based largely upon inadequate 
knowledge and information; the diverse character of the move- 
ment itself had made it increasingly difficult to generalize 
about the functions of these organizations. A major objective 
of the survey, then, was to document all these things. 
More general needs for making the survey were amplified 
by the outburst of activity in the state and local history field 
following World War II. The growth of historical societies 
and associations, departments of archives and history, and 
historicalcommissions, was a phenomenon that had attracted 
nationwide attention. For many groups, the period was one 
of new directions andnew horizons. Large amounts of private 
and public funds, administrative talent, and hard work on the 
part of dedicated historical agency leaders resulted in the 
reviving of some societies, the strengthening of others, and 
the establishing of new ones. A new and widespread interest 
in history had provided a firm foundation for these develop- 
ments. The traditional historical agency functions of collec- 
tion, research, and publication were strengthened and broad- 
ened; informal educational functions were widely adopted and 
emphasized as they came to be recognized as a major res ponsi- 
bility of the historical agency. Alltypes of media—museums, 
restorations, popularhistory magazines, pamphlets, lectures, 
traveling exhibits, newspapers, tape recordings, radio and 
television, movies—were utilized to reach larger and larger 
audiences. Besides being one of the major educational ef- 
forts in the history of the movement, the development and 
refinement of these programs had been the most significant 
trend of the past years. This rapidly expanding philosophy 
and base of operation made necessary an evaluation of what 
we were doing, how well we were doing it, and where we 
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were heading; in short, A LOOK AT OURSELVES. 

Gathering all relevant information, which will form the 
basis for a documentation center on the work of historical 
agencies, was a necessary first step. It formed the basis 
for evaluating state and local historical agency facilities and 
programs, delineating these problems most urgently demand- 
ing the attention of the Association, formulating a set of 
standards for historical agencies to follow, and assessing 
the direction in which the total effort in historical education 
is moving. Self-knowledge is essential to self-development. 

A summary ofthe statistical data, supplemented by exten- 
sive interviews and observations, forms the basis of these 
reports. Documented for the first time are many things the 
Association had suspected and assumed but which were pre- 
viously unsubstantiated. The survey resolves many questions 
which were unanswerable without the simple facts; it brings 
to light matters formerly unknown or overlooked; and it sug- 
gests where the Association might apply its energies. These 
first two reports on the survey are only a beginning. If any- 
thing they have shown how much is yet to be done. 

Many persons have guided the work on the survey. The 
Association's advisorycommittee: Chairman Albert B. Corey, 
New York State Historian; James C. Olson, University of Ne- 
braska; Clifford L. Lord, Columbia University; Richard P. 
McCormick, Rutgers University; Howard Peckham, William 
L. Clements Library; andJames H. Rodabaugh, Ohio Histori- 
calSociety, helped to formulate the objectives of the survey, 
and read and criticized progress reports. Richmond D. Wil- 
liams was responsible for making the survey of the local his- 
torical societies. Special thanks go tomy research assistant, 
Richard L. Schacht, of Harvard University, who assisted me 
in the compilation and analysis of the statistical information 
gathered from the lengthy twenty-nine page questionnaire cir- 
culated to the major historical agencies in the first report, 
and who drew the excellent graphs included in that report. 


Clement M, Silvestro 
Madison, Wisconsin 
September 20, 1962 
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A REPORT ON THE SURVEY 
OF MAJOR HISTORICAL AGENCIES 


by 


Clement M, Silvestro 


On the basis of the data* supplied in a 29-page question- 
naire, and interviews with historical agency administrators, 
the Association has obtained a realistic measure of the re- 
sources, facilities, services, and accomplishments of his- 
torical societies in the decade of the 1950's. To be sure, 
in plotting the growth of historical agency resources and 
services we have largely confirmed what our professional 
ranks have collectively suspected along, but could document 
Only sporadically. The survey brought our activities into 
sharper focus; the specifics, the facts and figures, the 
strengths and weaknesses, the trends are here documented 
in supportof our past generalizations; they also offer some 
insight concerning what is ahead. 

If one word can characterize historical agencies in the 
decade of the 1950's, it is "growth.'' Budgets, staffs, 
buildings, libraries, collecting activities, museums, historic 


anicnerd L. Schacht, a student at Harvard University, as- 
sisted me in the compilation and analysis of the statistical 
information gathered in the questionnaire circulated to the 
major historical agencies, and drew the excellent graphs in 
the report. 
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markers, publications, and informal education programs all 
reflect an expansion, both quantitative and qualitative, of 
historical agency functions. Perhaps of greatest significance 
is the large measure of basic growth, in contrast to normal 
expansion, that took place in some areas. More than half 
of the agencies covered in the survey doubled their budgets, 
ending the decade with budgets three, four, and five times 
their size in 1949. The greatest proportional increases oc- 
curred where historical agency work had previously been 
minimal. Energetic administrators and trustees capitalized 
upon receptive conditions nurtured by the tremendous growth 
of popular interest in history, andtapped private and public 
resources to revitalize their institutions, or to strengthen 
andexpand their programs. Even the more staid institutions 
recognized that the historical agency movement was enjoy- 
ing a "bull Market,'' and often joined in the scramble. Or- 
ganizations that neglected to capitalize on these optimum 
circumstances, and consequently that failed to strengthen 
their resources in the decade, will find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to close any existing gaps between themselves and 
their more vigorous peers. 

We emerged from the decade with a great deal of self- 
confidence. Throughout the 1950's we had been uncertain 
about our fundamental objectives. The literature of the dec- 
ade, largely the product of some of the meetings sponsored 
by the Association, reflected this uncertainty. Are we 
spreading the American Heritage? Is the historical society 
more than an anachronism in the 20th Century? Can the 
historical agency be a center for both scholarly 
research and informal education? These questions, fre- 
quently asked, have been answered affirmatively, and most 
doubts have been dissipated. We have gained sufficient 
confidence inour work and our objectives to accept the fun- 
damental premise that the mid-20th century historical agency 
can and should be a broadly-based, educational institution 
that serves both scholarship and the general public, and 
that’it can and should be a dynamic cultural force in its 
state andlocality. Weneednoapologists now; we needonly 
to apologize for not doing better what we are supposed to do. 
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Ths 1950's were years of improvisation, experimentation, 
and crystallization. They saw the realization of many of the 
ideas and educational concepts little more than discussed 
in earlier periods. This was most pronounced in the area of 
informal educational activities. In fact, it was in this area 
of responsibility where much of the basic growth occurred. 
Many agencies (mainly publicly supported institutions) 
broadened and increased their activities inthe fields of his- 
toric preservation, museums, historic sites, and other in- 
formal educational programs. 

Before summarizing some of the pertinent statistics in the 
survey, andtrends indicated by these statistics, an explana- 
tion ofafewtermsis necessary. The term 'historical agency' 
is used to refer collectively to historical societies, histori- 
cal commissions, and departments of archives and history. 
As agroup they operate research libraries, history museums, 
historic sites, archives, and a host of formal and informal 
educational programs; buteach agency does not necessarily 
perform all these functions, nor does it give any particular 
function the same emphasis that other agencies do. All his- 
tory agencies™ have been classified as either ' private, ' 
'quasi-public,' or 'government.' Governing authority, sources 
of financial support, membership, and underlying philosophy 
were the main criteria for determining which classification 
best described each agency. Quasi-public and government 
agencies could conceivably have been grouped together be- 
cause their source of financial support and underlying phil- 
osophy are quite similar; but the fact that most of the quasi- 
public agencies have private sustaining authorities and all 
have memberships, and government agencies have neither, 
was sufficient reason to keep them separate. 


‘That is, all agencies participating in the survey. This in- 
cludes a majority of all existing state-wide agencies, plus 
a number of large private and municipal agencies. Thus, 
while the statistics do not include all agencies, they do in- 
clude avery large sampling and presumably give an accurate 
description of the overall situation. 
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An important distinction between the private agency on 
the one hand and the quasi-public and government agencies 
on the other is the frame of reference in which they view their 
responsibility. The spirit and underlying attitude that char- 
acterizes the operation of the private agency is much like 
that ofthe privately endowed college; it is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by the Missouri Historical Society, which uses the 
motto: ''Privately Supported for the Public Good.'' The atti- 
tude of the quasi-public and government agencies, on the 
other hand, could be expressed by the motto, ''Publicly Sup- 
ported for the Public Good."! 

A further distinction between private agencies and quasi- 
public agencies is to be found in the breadth of their respon- 
sibility in all areas of historical agency activity. Quasi- 
public agencies tend to have a broader emphasis than private 
agencies, in terms of both collections and programs. This is 
because quasi-public agencies, by their very nature, are 
unable to limit the area of their concern, to the exclusion of 
any period or activity which is a recognized concern of the 
historical agency; whereas private agencies have the legal 
freedom to do so. Government agencies usually have a nar- 
rower emphasis than quasi-public agencies, too, but fora 
different reason: they were originally conceived primarily 
to fulfill a few specialized functions of importance to state 
governments. 


Budgets 


Two important facts stand out in ourexamination of finances 
in the 1950's. One is that agency budgets grew tremen- 
dously; the other is that historical agencies are still rela- 
tively small institutions. 

The budget growth historical agencies enjoyed in the fif- 
tiesis dramatic. Overhalf of the agencies more than doubled 
their budgets, anda quarter more than tripled them. Yet in 
spite of this tremendous growth, itis an inescapable fact that 
historical agencies are still relatively small organizations. 
The total amount budgeted by 56 of them in 1959 was 
$8,147, 400—an average of $145,500. Twenty-three of the 
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BUDGET INCREASES: from 1950 to 1959 
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(49 Agencies) 
Figure 1 


56 agencies had budgets of less than $75,000. Another 23 
had budgets that ranged from $75, 000 to $200, 000 a year. 
Only ten agencies had budgets of over $200, 000. 

But the growth of historical agency budgets is impressive. 
In fact, asa group they grew faster than the country's econo- 
my. In the 1950's the Gross National Product increased 69 
per cent, and Personal Income 68 per cent, while historical 
agency budgets increased118 percent. This is also a con- 
siderably greater increase than that of the budgets of public 
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BUDGETS 
in 1950 and 1959 
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GROWTH OF AMOUNT BUDGETED TO HISTORICAL AGENCIES 
COMPARED TO THE GROWTH OF THE NATIONALECONOMY 


Die es 1959 
118% 
1959 
1950 (100%) _ |$284.6_ _ $228.5 _ __| $3.45] (100%) 1950_ 
Gross National Personal 49 Historical 
Product Income* Agencies 
(In billions) (In billions) (In millions) 


*Figures from the 1961 Statistical Abstracts (Bureau of the 
Gensus, U.S. Gov't.) 


Figure 3 
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COMPARISON OF AVERAGE 1959 BUDGET SIZES OF 


HISTORICAL AGENCIES, REGIONAL LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS 
$184, 000 


$145,500 $144,800 


Historical Regional Museums** 


Agencies Libraries* (72) Figure 4 
( 56) (174) 

*All county/regional public libraries serving populations 
over 50,000. (Dep't of Health, Education and Welfare) 
Circular OE-15017 October 1960. 

*%*A sampling of municipal museums. (American Association 


of Museums) Report 2, Vol. I, No. 2, April 1962. 


libraries in cities of over 50, 000 which was approximately 
95 per cent. However, we should not be lulled into think- 
ing that the increases have been adequate. Recall for a mo- 
ment the moribund and static conditions of many historical 
agencies in the depression and war years. The excellent 
performance of the 1950's was partially corrective, and long 


overdue. 


“Based on information received from the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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Figure 4 shows a comparison of the average budget sizes 
of regional libraries*, museums*** and historical agencies in 
1959. That of the historical agency compares favorably with 
that of the regional library, though less so with that of the 
average museum. 


AVERAGE BUDGET SIZES AND INCREASES 


$181, 000 
Upper figure: 4 
1959 be ert $166,000 
+$102,000 Torq 
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+94% 
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» 57,000 


Private Quasi-Public Government 


Agencies Agencies Agencies 
(16) (18) (15) 
Figure 5 


“Based on information received from the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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American Association of Museums, Documentation Report 
Por VoLwleuNO ict Washington,» Oi. , 1962) . 
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Figure 5 shows the budget sizes and budget growth of the 
different types of agencies. In 1950 the average private 
agency had the smallest budget, andthe average quasi-public 
agency, the largest; but they were separated by only $22, 000. 
In the 1950's the private agency nearly doubled its budget; 
but the quasi-public and government agencies more than 
doubled theirs, increasing by nearly twice the number of 
dollars that the private agency did. The result was that in 
1959 the budget of the average government agency was half 
againas great as that of the private agency; and that of the 
quasi-public agency was even greater: they were then sep- 
arated by $70, 000 not just $22, 000. 

The growth of the budgets of the private agencies was 
considerable; but that of the government and quasi-public 
agencies was much greater, both dollar-for-dollar and pro- 
portionally. This may be either because private funds are 
more difficult tocome by than public funds; or because most 
ofthe private agencies were less successful in securing for 
themselves a larger share of the philanthropic dollar, than 
were the publicly supported agencies in securing a larger 
share of public funds. It may also be partly traceable to the 
feeling of the directors of some of the private agencies that 
it is desirable not to undertake additional programs, but rather 
to maintain a normal, regulated expansion of their present 
activities. 

Atany rate, unless private agencies tap sizeable sources 
of income, and specifically, public funds (as over a third of 
them indicated a desire to do), they will have to be content 
with a slower expansion of their budgets and programs than 
their publicly supported peers are experiencing; and not only 
will they remain the smallest type of agency, but they will 
also appear smallerand smaller in comparison with the other 
two types, even if their present quite considerable rate of 
growth is maintained. 


Sources of Income 


Where does the historical agency dollar come from? In 
1959 total income for 56 agencies was $8,611,000. Sixty- 
five per cent came from government appropriations which is 
the source of income that two-thirds of the historical agencies 
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WHERE THE HISTORICAL AGENCY DOLLAR COMES FROM 


Government 
Appropriations 


Total for 56 agencies: 
$8, 611, 000 


Figure 6a 
For Comparison: Sources of income of Institutions of Higher 
Learning* 


Government 
and Fees Appropriations 


20% 


Figure 6b 


*Data from Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 1959- 
1960 survey. 
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in this survey relied upon most heavily. Endowment income 
is the next largest source, but it accounted for a mere sixth 
of the total. Relatively little was derived from dues and 
gifts, the other two major sources. Miscellaneous sources 
accounted for ten per cent. 

Figure #6b shows the sources of income of institutions 
of higher learning. A comparison reveals that historical 
agencies rely more heavily upon government appropriations, 
but also derive a greater proportion of their total income 
from endowments. They are not doing as well in the area 
of gifts andgrants. In many respects our patterns of income 
are parallel; our four main sources of income are the same, 
and even the relative amounts derived from these sources 
are roughly comparable. 

Figure #7 gives the sources of income for eachtype of 
agency. As was expected, the greatest source of income 
for the private agencies is endowment, which in 1959 ac- 
counted for 62 per cent of their total income. On the other 
hand, government appropriations accounted for 81 per cent 
of all quasi-public agencies, and 96 per cent of that of all 
government agencies. For the quasi-public and government 
agencies, government appropriations is the largest source 
of income; for the private agencies, the most important 
source is endowments. * 

Notallhistorical agencies receive income from all these 
sources; inmostinstances it is a combination of them. The 
exceptions are the non-membership, government agencies 
that rely almost exclusively on one source: government ap- 
propriation. Earlier I indicated that a third of the private 
agencies expressed a desire to tap government funds; the 
obverse side of the picture is that directors of quasi-public 
agencies are looking sanguinely at private sources, founda- 
tions, and individual gifts, with which they hope to supple- 


“This conclusion is no Surprise or revelation. What is im- 
portant is the actual and relative amounts that the three 
types of agencies derive from each of these different 
sources. 
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SOURCES OF INCOME OF THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF HISTORICAL AGENCIES 
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Figure 7 
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ment their still inadequate income from government appro- 
priations. 

- As a source of income, dues and gifts are extremely im- 
portant to the smaller historical agencies andthey rely heavi- 
ly upon them; yet, on the average, the small organizations 
take in less from these two sources than dothe larger or- 
ganizations. Theneed seems to vary inversely with the size 
of the agency, while the income varies directly. Nor is the 
situation satisfactory with respect to gifts: over half of our 
reporting agencies saidit was the most disappointing source 
of income in the decade. Because smaller agencies rely so 
heavily on dues and gifts, we may conclude that they are 
more membership-dependent, and therefore tend to be more 
membership-oriented than the larger organizations. 

Endowmentas a source of income is of primary importance 
to the private agencies; it is only a minor source of income 
for the quasi-public agencies as a group, though it is im- 
portant to a few. We have estimated that the 1959 market 
value of the endowments of 27 agencies totaled $35,918,000, 
or an average of $1, 280, 000 per institution. Not many his- 
torical agencies have very large endowments; only two so- 
cieties reported endowments of substantially more than 
$3,000,000. In one respect our endowment information is 
incomplete: we lack information about family foundations 
which regularly support some agencies in a manner almost 
comparable to endowments. 

This concludes a summary of the financial situation of 
the major historical agencies in the 1950's. It is worth 
stressing again that while budget growth has been consider- 
able, itmay be viewed as a partial correction of a poor con- 
dition in previous decades; and that even with the tremen- 
dous growth of agency budgets, these budgets still are often 
inadequate to accomplish basic historical agency objectives. 
Lastly, much of the increase went into areas in which, here- 
tofore, most historical agency activity had been minimal or 
exploratory: specifically, that of informal education. 
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Staffs 


Figure #8 shows the departmental breakdown of the staffs 
of 54 agencies. The 54 have a total of 1, 320 employees—an 
average of 245 per agency. Seventeen percent of the staff 
is in maintenance, 16 per cent in historic sites, 13 per cent 
in museums, 12 per cent in libraries, 11 per cent in the di- 
rector's office, eight per cent in archives, five per cent in 
business administration, four per cent in manuscript, three 
percent each inresearch and publications, and eight per cent 
in all other categories (markers, school services, field 
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services, iconography, etc.). Notice that the number of 
employees in libraries, archives, manuscripts, research and 
publications is roughly equal to the number in museums and 
historic sites and markers, and school and field services. 
Thirty per cent are in the former and 32 per cent are in the 
latter. 


PERCENTAGE OF AGENCIES WITH STAFF IN THE 
DIFFERENT Re RNY 
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Figure 9 
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Figure #9 reveals that the proportion of historical agencies 
that have staff in such areas as public relations, school 
services, field services, historic markers, and iconography 
is small; in many instances, organizations are not large 
enough to warrant staff being assigned specifically to these 
functions. A majority, of course, has someone in mainten- 
ance, library, and museums. 

Figure #10 shows position salaries by type of agency. 
The quasi-public agencies seem to pay higher salaries in the 
key positions of director, chief librarian, museum curator, 
and archivist. Government agencies seem to pay less in all 
positions except that of editor, a post that is uniquely im- 
portant to them. The range of salaries paid to directors of 
all types of agencies is great: from as little as $3,000to as 
much as $18,000. Here and there, salary levels compare 
favorably with those of othercultural educational institutions. 
Agency museum, historic sites, and archive personnel enjoy 
salaries that are similar to those paid to others in their re- 
spective professions. On the other hand, there is some 
weakness in the salaries of librarians and professional his- 
torians. 

A noticeable characteristic of mostagencies is the absence 
of funds with which to provide staff depth; for example, an 
agency may be ableto pay a director a reasonably good sala- 
ry but nowhere in the budget is there a provision for the po- 
sition of associate director. Frequently, key people are 
spread thin because they have so much to do, and this cuts 
down their operating efficiency. A second problem is the 
generally low salaries paid to second and third ranking per- 
sonnel. Because these low salaries often do not compete 
favorably with those paid allied fields, it is difficult to at- 
tract the best people. 

Money is not the sole problem. Frequently, job tenure 
and fringe benefits influence the prospective employee. 
Quasi-public and government agencies offer somewhat more 
attractive fringe genefits than private agencies. However, 
our information indicates that a good many agencies are not 
providing such normally accepted fringe benefits as health 
and life insurance and retirement programs; the absence of 
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these benefits must deter many prospective employees from 
entering the field. And it certainly has been detrimental to 
the interests of many historical agencies that have been 
forced to continue in their employment super-annuated direc- 
tors or other staff members because no provision had been 
made for their retirement. 

On the brighter side of the picture, figure #11 shows the 
percentage of professional and non-professional employees 
in the different departments. In a majority of them there is 
a high percentage of professionals, although the non- 
professionals inmuseum and sites work are numerous enough 
to tipthe total scales in their direction; this is less true for 
historical agencies, however, than for regional libraries. 


Memberships 


In 1959 nearly 100, 000 people were members of 39 private 
and public agencies—an average of 2,500 per agency. (Gov- 
ernment agencies have nomemberships.) Memberships ranged 
in size from 200 to nearly 20, 000 though the former was ex- 
ceptionally small, and the latter, exceptionally large. In 
spite of the fact that it had a larger proportional increase, 
the membershipof the average private agency was still con- 
siderably smaller than that of the average quasi-public agency 
in 1959. This may be traceable to the fact that quasi-public 
agencies have traditionally hadopen, broadly-based member- 
ships while private agencies have tended to have more re- 
stricted ones; and a number of them still question the value 
of large memberships. A considerable majority of the private 
agencies have memberships of less than 2,000, while a ma- 
jority of the quasi-public agencies have memberships of more 
than 2, 000. 

Memberships have grown tremendously in the past twenty 
years. In 1940 those of 30% agencies averaged only 850, 


“The total and average given here for 1959 are different from 
those given two paragraphs previously, because the latter 
are derived from a different sample (the 39 agencies for 
which we have 1959 membership totals) than the former 
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MEMBERSHIPS: In 1940 and 1959 
19, 000 


18, 000 


16, 000 


14, 000 


Figure 12 
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(the 30 agencies for which we have both 1950 and 1959 
totals) . 

The former figure also omits the totals of the Seattle His- 
torical Society. Seattle experienced such fantastic growth 
over the twenty year period (80 members in 1940, 18,500 
members in 1959—an increase of 22, 275%), and had sucha 
huge membershipcompared to other agencies (see figure #12), 
that its presence inthe averages and percentages of increase 
tendedto obscure the actual state of affairs in the truly av- 
erage agency. Therefore it was omitted above, as an honor- 
able and laudable exception which obscured the rule. The 
figures with it included are: 1940 total: 25,500; 1940 aver- 
age: 820; 1959 total: 86,700; 1959 average: 2,800; increase, 
1959 over 1940: 240%; increase over 1950 93%. 
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and totaled only 25,000. By 1959 the total had risen to 68,200, 
and the average to 2,275. Here too there is evidence of 
basic growth, and of arealawakening of interest in historical 
agency activity. For the membership of the average agency, 
now nearly a century old, to jump 54 per cent in the last ten 
years, and 168 per cent in the last twenty, is hardly normal 
growth. Figure #14 shows that while only 30 per cent less 
than doubled their membership in the two decades, 70 per 
cent more than doubled it; 40 per centhad more than three 
times the number of members in 1959 than they had in 1940; 
and 17 per cent more than quadrupled their membership. 

A considerable part of this great growth is traceable toa 
revitalization and broadening of the membership base of a 
number of the private agencies which formerly had small, 
narrowly-basedmemberships. Evidence of this is to be found 
in the facts that most of the agencies which less than doubled 
their memberships were not private, and that nearly all of 
those which more than tripled them, were private. 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASES: From 1940 to 1959 
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Why seek more members? The most popular reason ap- 
peared to be the desire to disseminate its total program and 
spread the benefits of membership more widely, with the de- 
sire for increased income from dues next. Undoubtedly in 
the smaller agencies and particularly in the smaller private 
ones, anincreasingmembershipis a simple economic neces- 
sity; membership dues are a major source of income. It is 
a fortunate private agency that has an endowment adequate 
to its needs; in such instances, active interestin the or- 
ganization and its activities is the quality looked for in pros- 
pective members. 

With respect to the quasi-public agency, membership 
dues asa source of income tend to be less important; though 
they do often make possible projects not supported by gov- 
ernment appropriations. Among these organizations, dis- 
semination of their total programs takes precedence over the 
income factor; andthe membershiprollis agauge for measur - 
ing public interest. 

Historicalagency memberships are much larger, and have 
a much more comprehensive character, than they did twenty 
years ago. Over half, mainly private agencies, explicitly 
reported thatthe character of their memberships had changed 
during the last two decades. Unless popular interest in state 
and localhistory continues to spread at the phenomenal rate 
it has in the past twenty years, however, memberships will 
grow less rapidly in the future. The process of broadening 
the membership base will also level off—perhaps because 
that is something difficult to keep on doing. A majority of 
the agencies indicated that they intend to seek only modest 
membershipincreases. The indicationis that the past twenty 
years, andespecially those of the 1950's, have been a period 
in which historicalagency memberships were revitalized and 
expanded. They attained a new size and character which, 
in all probability, will not be altered basically in the near 
future. The 1950's appear to have been formative years, at 
least in the realm of membership. 
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Libraries, Manuscripts, Archives* 


For over170 years historical agencies have utilized their 
resources and energies in building special research libraries 
in state, local, and regional history. Today, historical li- 
braries house more than five and a quarter million books and 
pamphlets. The sizes of these collections vary greatly: 
from only 1,200 volumes to over 600,000. Each of eight 
organizations hasa library of over 300, 000 volumes, which 
certainly places them among the larger research libraries in 
the country; but the majority are smaller special libraries. 
Some government agencies, though they have sizeable bud- 
gets and diverse programs, do not have large research li- 
braries. Where this is true, it is generally because some 
other state agency, most often the state library, is respon- 
sible for this function. On the other hand, many private 
agencies devote most of their resources to the library. Con- 
sequently, private agencies as a group have substantially 
larger holdings of most items than the other types of agencies. 

Historical agency libraries give particular emphasis to 
the collection of broadsides, maps, prints, and photographs. 
Their collections of these items are not always well cata- 
loged, but they have grown tremendously over the past years 
and are being given increasingly greater attention; there is 
a growing awareness of the richness of these holdings. 

A third of the agencies listed separate library budgets; 
these budgets increased only 22 per cent over the decade, 
from an average of $5,500 in 1950 to $6,300 in 1959; and 
even this is no real increase, for a 21 per cent increase was 
necessary merely to keep pace withthe loss of the purchasing 


“For one reason or another, a number of agencies did not 
answerall of the questions in the survey questionnaire from 
this point on. Though this shouldbe kept in mind, the in- 
formation we have is still complete enough to give us a good 
picture of the historical agency functions presently to be 
discussed. 
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power of the dollar. ** One in eight libraries said they were 
receiving less than their proportionate share of their agency's 
budget; andaquarterof them said they were receiving funds 
insufficient tocollectitems that an historical agency library 
should possess. 


LIBRARY HOLDINGS 
of the Average Agency Reporting Them 


Books Pamphlets Prints and Bound Microfilm Maps and 
Photographs vols of reels of Broadsides 
newspapers newspapers 
1,749,000 1,054,000 930,000 312,000 129,000 102,300 
(29) ( 20) ( 21) (26) (25) (22) 


Figure 15 


“Calculated on the basis of figures in the 196] Statistical 
Abstracts, Department of the Census. 
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NUMBER AND INCREASE OF THOSE SERVED BY 
28 AGENCY LIBRARIES 
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Figure 16 


In 1959, thirty-four agency libraries served a total of 
179,000 people. Figure #16 shows how the number of people 
served bythe libraries of 28 agencies grew between 1957 and 
1959. These numbers are relatively small; but they seem 
less so when the specialized nature of most agency libraries 
is recalled. The most frequent users of these reference col- 
lections are genealogists; the most frequent users of agency 
researchcollections (that is, manuscripts and archives), are 
scholars and students, inthat order. The general public uses 
all three collections less frequently than do scholars, stu- 
dents, and genealogists. 

As figure #17 shows, historical agencies still depend 
mainly upon gifts for building their research collections. 
They purchase a larger proportion of their library acquisitions 
than of their manuscript acquisitions. As might be expected, 
the most important manuscript holdings ofthe private agencies 
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METHODS OF ACQUISITION 


Libraries 


Manuscripts 


By Gift 
90% 


or Exchange 


Total number of items ac- Total number of collections 
quired in 1959 by 32 acquired in 1959 by 27 
agencies: 40, 000 + agencies: 1,170 

Figure 17 


are from the colonial period, while those of the quasi-public 
and government agencies are from the post- and pre-Civil 
War periods. There has been a steady growth of manuscript 
collections; in fact, it has almost gotten out of hand, for 
two-thirds of the agencies said that they had large back-logs 
of uncataloged manuscripts. 

The survey's information about archive departments is not 
as complete as its information about most other departments. 
State archival agencies whose functions did not extend be- 
yond archives, were not included in the Survey. There were 
however, thirteen archival agencies whose functions did in- 
Clude non-archival responsibilities (such as museums and 
historic sites); these, along with the seven quasi-public 
agencies that have archival responsibilities, form our group 
sampling forthis section. (None of the private agencies had 
this responsibility.) For these reasons the number of agen- 
cies in this section of the survey is relatively small. In 
1959 the average had nearly 30,000 cubic feet of records 
under its supervision. 
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Figure #18 reveals the increase in the total accessions of 
the various departments over the decade of the 1950's; it 
indicates that the area of the greatest increase of accessions 
has been that ofarchives, followed ataconsiderable distance 
by that of museum pieces andmanuscripts; library acces sions, 
as far as we can tell, have increased little if at all. 


INCREASE OF ACCESSIONS 15. 900 


Figure 18 “764% 
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*Actual figure unavailable; this figure derived from library 
acquisitions budgets in 1950 and 1959, taking into account 
inflation. (Note that the columns represent the relative num- 
ber of accessions of each department; compared with those of 
other departments they are columns of percent, not of numbers 
of items; the numbers of items involved, however, may be 
found at the top of the columns. ) 
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Publications 


The publications of historical agencies are diverse; the 
major ones range from a quarterly magazine, which most of 
the agencies publish, to books, proceedings, guides to col- 
lections, catalogs, and maps—not to mention such minor 
publications as newsletters and news releases. Of the 
quarterlies, most are written for both scholars and the gen- 
eral public, with only a handful written specifically for the 
one or the other. Though only eight are published in coopera- 
tion with state universities, there is still generally a close 
working relationship between university history departments 
and history-magazine editors. The focus of most quarterlies 
is upon state history, and a majority also emphasizes local 


PUBLICATIONS: Size and Increase of the Average Periodical's 
Circulation* Compared with That of the Average Membership. 
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Figure 19 
Percentage of Agencies Publishing the Different Major Items 
(45 Agencies) 

*Only the circulation figures of those agencies for which we 
also have membership figures were included here, in order 
thatthe true relation between them might be seen. The total 
number for which we have 1950 and 1959 circulation figures is 
53: froma 1950 total of 48,300 and average of 1460, their cir- 
culation rose 57% by 1959, toa total of 75,900 and average of 
2300. In1959 40 agencies had a total circulation of S5e100e6 
an average of 2,140. 
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history; but only a third focuses upon regional history, and 
almost none upon national history. The increase in the cir- 
culation of the quarterlies exactly paralleled the increase 
in membership; a correspondence was expected, but sucha 
close one is remarkable. Something else that was expected, 
but which perhaps is tobe regretted, is that circulation hardly 
exceeds membership; ideally a quarterly of quality would 
have an interest and an appeal extending considerably be- 
yond agency members. 

Sevenagencies published magazines for junior historians; 
their total circulation in 1959 was 33, 600; this means they 
had an average circulation of 4,280, though only two had 
circulations of over2,000. Still, their circulation is remark- 
able when one considers how it compares with that of the 
average quarterly, and takes into account the fact that the 
average junior history magazine was founded less than twenty 
years ago. 

Commercial and university presses publish the bulk of 
state and local history titles. Nevertheless, three out of 
five agencies publish books that range from state histories 
to biographies, special studies, monographic works, and 
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documents of source materials. The number they have pub- 
lished has remained steady in recent years: 22 agencies 
published 53 books in1956, and 56 in 1959—no real increase. 
However, most indicated that they would publish more if 
they had more money with whichtodo so. Very few histori- 
calagency publications pay forthemselves. Only one agency 
in seven does not receive a special subsidy of some sort for 
its publications program. 

Beyond quarterlies and books, nearly a third of the agen- 
cies publish guides to their collections, a quarter publish 
proceedings and catalogs, and one in eight publishes maps. 
All of these publications are produced by a very small num- 
berof staff; the average agency has less than one full-time 
person assigned to publications. Less than half have full- 
time magazine editors, and only one in five has a full-time 
book editor.* 


Informal Education 


Throughout the decade there has been a conscious drive 
to expand both the numbers and kinds of public service pro- 
grams offered. Not all agency directors seem to agree on 
what constitutes a good program or an adequate number of 
programs; but most agree that public service programs are 
an integral part of one of the historical agency's basic ob- 
jectives: the dissemination of history. Further, the histori- 
cal agency must serve the educational and cultural needs of 
the community if itexpects to receive the community support 
it desires, and earn the support it receives. 

As figure #21 shows, the number of agencies providing 
every kind of special program increased considerably even 
in the few years from 1957-1959; asa result, by 1959 half 
of the agencies were providing special exhibits: two in 
five, lecture series; a third, radio/TV programs; a quarter, 


“For a comprehensive analysis of these matters, see James 
H. Rodabaugh's ''Historical Societies: Their Magazines and 
Editors," Wisconsin Magazine of History; 45: "115-125, 
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PERCENTAGE OF AGENCIES PROVIDING SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
in 1957-and 1959 
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Figure 21 
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centennial celebrations and special art shows; and a fifth, 
Civil War programs and motion pictures. Nearly all agencies 
said that the numberof their programs had increased, and that 
they expected them to continue to increase. For one reason 
or another, however, less than three-fourths of the agencies 
were satisfied that their programs were helping them carry 
out their basic aims and purposes. Half indicated that their 
most successful programs were those aimed at the immediate 
community; while the other half pointed tothose with state- 
wide appeal. 

Two areas of public services merit special consideration: 
services to local societies, and services to schools. Only 
six quasi-public and government agencies reported separate 
departments withthe function of providing services to local 
societies; none of the private agencies had such departments. 
Only one agency in ten has any legal commitment to provide 
these services; andthe nature and extent of this commitment 
varies considerably from state to state. 

With respect to the kind of services provided, the spon- 
sorship of workshops for local societies has become increas- 
ingly popular. Two-fifths of the reporting agencies sponsored 
such workshops in 1959. Although a few of them have been 
rendering this service for many years, for most agencies it 
has been one of the innovations and expansions of activity 
which characterized the 1950's. 

Disagreement over manuscript-collecting policy has been 
perhaps the greatest single factor disrupting the generally 
harmonious relations between statewide andlocal societies. 
Amajority of the agencies said they encourage local societies 
tocollectmanuscripts. Interviews indicated that many agen- 
cies felt local societies should collect only if they have the 
resources and facilities for caring for, preserving, and ser- 
vicing collections. Most statewide agencies also believed 
that collections of national, statewide, or regional signifi- 
cance should be turned over to them, while manuscripts of 
purely local significance should be retained by local societies. 

On the otherhand, there is evidence of increasingly closer 
relations between statewide and local societies. Our 
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figures indicate that state agencies talks before and contacts 
with local societies increased by more than half in the five 
years from 1954-1959. 

School services is a program which almost all directors 
wanted to see expanded; the feeling was strong that it is one 
of their most worthwhile activities. It is the program that 
has the greatest growth potential of all informal educational 
activities. Wherever it has been inaugurated, it has been 
successful; yet in 1959 only a quarter of the agencies had 
separate school-services departments. A third had junior 
historian programs, with eight having an average of 4, 800 
junior historians enrolled. Half of those with such programs 
had magazines for junior historians, most of which had child 
contributors. Agencies with programs have an average of 
four conferences for junior historians a year. 


PERCENTAGE OF AGENCIES CONDUCTING THE DIFFERENT 
MUSEUM ACTIVITIES 
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Figure 22 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF HISTORIC SITES UNDER HISTORICAL 
AGENCY JURISDICTION 
(14 Agencies) 


ee, 
+39 % 
124 
1949 1959 
Figure 23 


The major area of interest of nearly all agency museums 
is history. Archaeology and anthropology, folk art, art, 
crafts, and natural history follow in that order. But the ac- 
tivities of these museums go far beyond their program of ex- 
hibits, as figure #22 shows; they conduct many programs of 
informal education, while at the same time ranging into re- 
search and field work. 

The three-dimensional presentation of history has grown 
greatly inthe past decade, and was one of the areas of basic 
growth of historical agency activity. Figure #18 depicted 
the tremendous growth of museum accessions: more than 
three times the 1950 total was accessioned in 1959; figure 
#23 shows how the number of historic sites under the juris- 
diction of historical agencies increased in the same period: 
the total number was half again as large in 1959 as it was in 
1949. 

This growth of collections and of numbers of sites was 
accompanied by a large increase in the number of people 
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visiting both sites and museums. The number visiting the 
museums of 18 agencies nearly doubled over the decade; and 
the average visitation at the sites of seven agencies rose 62 
percent. Millions of people visited both sites and museums 
in 1959: over 3,600,000 visited the sites of seven agencies: 
and nearly 4, 000, 000 visited the museums of 33. There is 
good reason for the new emphasis upon sites and museums: 
it is through them that the largest proportion of the country's 
population can be reached, and it is being reached. 


NUMBER AND INCREASE OF VISITORS TO HISTORICAL 
AGENCY SITES AND MUSEUMS (Averages) 


Upper figures 
include those 


of Ohio HS 
293,000 


Lower figures 
exclude those 
of Ohio HS 


1949 1959 1949 1959 
Museums All Historic Sites 
(18 Agencies) (7 Agencies) 


Figure 24 
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Conclusion 


Itis difficultto summarize the results of a survey of such 
breadth and depth; but if there is one phrase that can do so, 
itis ''basic growth.'' It is basic growth which characterized 
the decade of the fifties—growth tooconsiderable to be termed 
normal. Itwas reflected in phenomenal budget increases and 
in a great swelling of membership rolls. It consisted of an 
unprecedented broadening of the membership base; and of the 
overall base of operations, specifically inthe area of informal 
education. And if there is one lesson to be learned from the 
fifties, itis that further expansion along these lines requires 
anincreasedtapping of public resources; for in nearly every 
case private resources alone are inadequate to support a pro- 
gram which is not only dynamic, but also expanding—one that 
may have achance one day of meeting the needs of the en- 
tire community in the realm of historical education. 

Almost 60 years ago a committee of the Council of State 
and Local Historical Societies, the predecessor of the Ameri- 
can Association forState and Local History, undertook a sur- 
vey similar to ours. The committee, headed by RuebenG. 
Thwaites, Benjamin F. Shambaugh, and Franklin Riley—men 
who are immortals in the state and local history movement— 
made its report before the 1905 Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. There are many interesting com- 
parisons that could be drawn between their findings and our 
own. 

But the most interesting thing about their report is that it 
shows that our basic views and objectives, and many of our 
problems, remain unchanged. Agencies were as diverse am var- 
iedthen as they are now; so too were their scope and purposes. 
The committee was concerned, as we are, about the various 
means of disseminating history to both the scholarly com- 
munity and the general public; interesting both of them in our 
work; anduniting the efforts of volunteer groups and profes- 
sionally-staffed organizations. Theirremarks havea contem- 
porary ring; only the yellowing pages and occasional styl- 
istic flourishes of that printed report serve to remind us that 
the tremendous achievements of two generations of loyal and 
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enthusiastic state and local history workers stand between 
their report and our own. Great as their accomplishments 
have been, however, even in terms of this 1905 report, our 
survey makes itclear that there is much still to be done be- 
fore we realize the ideals in collection, research, and educa- 
tion for which our public trust compels us to strive. 


A REPORT ON THE SURVEY 
OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


by 


Richmond D, Williams 


During 1960-1961 the American Association for State and 
Local History sent approximately 1700 eleven-page question- 
naires to local historical societies across the country. The 
information in this report comes from the questionnaires which 
were returned (one-third, or 565 of them), and from roughly 
120 visits to local societies on a 14, 000-mile tour of the 
East and Midwest. If the sample of one-third is a fair one, 
the achievements and impact of local societies are quite im- 
pressive. Extrapolation from the data yields the following 
figures for 1959, 

There were approximately 391, 000 people in America who 
belonged to local historical societies. They attended some 
9000 meetings. Local societies had a total income of 
$5, 850, 000 (excluding income in kind, such as quarters, 
heat, or electricity from governmental agencies and private 
sources). Two-thirds have quarters of some sort. Although 
only 28 per cent (about 470) own their own buildings, their 
property has a replacement value totaling more than 
$18,000,000. Turning to the primary historical society func- 
tions: approximately 1,200,000 books were in the care of 
the 700 local societies that have libraries; and the 1000 
local society museums attracted over 5, 000, 000 visitors. 

These figures appear to be quite impressive. Theydo not, 
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however, make a suitable framework in which to examine 
individual societies, each of which operates ina unique local 
situation attempting to realize its potential in closing the 
gap between the ideals of aspiration and the reality of achieve- 
ment. 


WHAT IS A LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY ? 


The Ideal Itwouldbeusefulto start with the ideal pic- 
ture of what a local historical society ought to be, and then 
consider the present reality in the United States. A local 
historical societyis a private, non-profit, membership or- 
ganization which is dedicated to the public functions of pre- 
serving and transmitting the heritage of a given political or 
geographical unit. This common denominator links Jeremy 
Belknap's Massachusetts Historical Society, the oldest in 
the country, with the most recently founded local society. 

Nearly two hundred years of experience has added much 
to this conception of what an historical society ought to do 
and is capable of doing. The picture of the ideal local his- 
torical society today is as follows: 


(1). Scope and Jurisdiction 


(a) intime, from pre-history to the 
present; 


(b) inspace, the total community and sub- 
communities (i.e. if a country, then also 
all townships, cities, and boroughs) ; 


(c) in subject matter, the complete spectrum 
of human experience (man as a social, 
political, economic, religious, intellectual 
and cultural being), all institutions, and 
all classes of people. 


(2). Functions 


(a) to collect written and printed materials, 
artifacts, and buildings of a community; 


(b) to preserve these products of the past 
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against the dispersal and destruction of 
time; 


(c) to advance the study ofthese materials of 
a community's heritage; and 


(d) to disseminate(and interpret) this knowl- 
edge of the past to the present and future 
generations. 


It goes without saying that the degree to which any local 
society approaches this broadly conceived ideal depends 
upon the energy, imagination, and resources of its leaders 
andmembers. Basically, the local society should be active, 
not passive; it should make things happen rather than wait 
for events. In collecting, it should search for the most im- 
portant papers and artifacts, and survey all fields to find 
out what ought to be in its collections. Strong manuscript 
and museum collections are made; they do not just happen. 
Proper preservation requires hard-earned knowledge. The 
local society should encourage and promote the study of 
history and significant artifacts. The true, critical history 
of a community demands much long, hard work. In the dis- 
semination of history, the local society should use many 
and varied techniques to take the messageto its membership, 
the community at large, and the*worlds of the tourist and 
the scholar. The public mind can only be reached by a cam- 
paign on many fronts. 


Current Reality This ideal is not reached even in the 
largest, most enlightened state historical agency with scores 
of professional employees and with hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to be spent. At the local level, historical socie- 
ties eitherconsciously or unconsciously limit their programs 
to suit the realities of personnel interest and public demand. 
Some phases of the program are active because of a fewin- 
spired leaders while other parts languish from lack ofin- 
terest. This section treats what local societies actually 
are today. 

The survey revealed that existing local societies may 
bestbe described in terms of theirfunctions. The variety of 
functionalcombinations is what makes it so difficult to guess 
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in advance what any given society does. An attempt has 
been made to sum up the total program of each local society 
that returned a survey (see Appendix). Two other variables, 
important to the functioning of a society, were taken into 
consideration: (1) whether or not there are paid employees; 
and (2) whether or not the society has housing—a base of 
operations. The following is a brief description of what the 
local societies participating inthe survey look like interms of 
their functions (museum -historic house, library-manuscripts, 
publications, and other), personnel, and housing. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the local societies surveyed 
have some paidhelp, and roughly 20 per cent have more than 
one employee. The mean salary of the top or sole employee 
is just under $1,500 per annum. That societies with paid 
help should have more ambitious programs is borne out sta- 
tistically: the average number of kinds of functions per 
staffed society is 2.1, while that for purely volunteer so- 
cietiesis1.5. The volunteer group has a. 41 function rating 
if the ''other'' category is removed. In the latter case ''other'' 
means that the societies hold only meetings. Meetings are 
presumedto be typicalof any membership group and not nec- 
essarily a distinguishing characteristic or function of an 
historical society per se, 

Probably the mostremarkable feature of the 32 per cent of 
the local societies that are volunteer groups lacking housing 
is what they are able to do with limited means. They put 
museum exhibits in public buildings and schools; their li- 
brary, manuscript collections, and museums are scattered 
in attics and basements around the community or county. 
Publication is the most popular and most logical activity for 
societies that do not have the physical means to support 
other types of programs. (The publication programs of this 
groupaccount for 25 per cent of all local societies' publica- 
tion programs. ) 

Certain other statistical observations can be made. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the historical societies have museums or 
historic houses. A check of other survey results indicates 
that 124 societies (22 per cent) consider their quarters to 
be historic house museums. Forty-one percent (233 societies) 
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have the traditional library-manuscript combinations. Twenty- 
nine per cent (166 societies) maintain a publishing program 
beyond an occasional pamphlet or brochure. Only 5 per cent 
of the societies carry on programs that do not fit into the 
traditional categories of museums, historic houses, libraries, 
manuscript collection and publication. To sum up, the local 
societies may be separated into three roughly equal groups. 
One-third are volunteer organizations with no quarters; an- 
other third are volunteer groups with quarters; the final third 
are societies with both quarters and paid staffs. 


Variety of Types of Local Societies If one considers 
historic housekeepingand museum functions separately, and 
library work and the care of manuscripts as well, there are 
twenty possible combinations of functions within each of 
these three major categories. Fourteen per cent of the his- 
torical societies surveyed are mounting a full program in 
terms of functions, but there is no way to gauge accurately 
what these or other programs mean in actual scope and cov- 
erage. Thus there appears to be a large gap between what 
an historical society should do and what is actually done by 
particular existing societies. It would berelevant, therefore, 
to explore the reasons for this gap between the gradually 
crystallized and promulgated ideal on the one hand, and the 
complex, incomplete reality on the other. 


Possible Reasons for Variety The basic reason for this 
heterogeneous situation is that until recently the initiative 
and impulse for creating local societies arose almost ex- 
Cclusively outof local circumstances; the grass-roots forces 
of leadership, resources, and special purposes, have had 
the most influence in shaping each localsociety. There has 
also been the stimulation of such events as national, state, 
and local centennials, which have resulted in the founding 
of many societies; and recently, state agencies have given 
encouragement and assistance in the founding of many more. 
This guidance has resulted in a greater uniformity among the 
constitutions, by-laws, and articulated aims and ideals of 
local societies. However, the nature of each existing so- 
ciety still depends largely upon local circumstances. The 
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mostcritical ofthese are: (1) originalimpetus for the forma- 
tion of the historical society; (2) the fashion in historical 
societies at the time of founding and original definitions of 
purposes; (3) thetalentand interests of the initial and sub- 
sequent volunteer officers or paid personnel; and (4) the 
community's cultural and financial resources. 

Lively, alert organizations change with the times and, if 
they have a clientele which is to be satisfied and served, 
they will follow fashion to a certain extent. A very important 
lasting force, however, is the occasion for founding the so- 
ciety in the first place. Obvious ones are: community cen- 
tennials, the preservation of a house or collection, the 
commemoration of an historic event, the preservation ofa 
way of life (most likely that of the frontier), individual in- 
spiration, or, inmore recenttimes, the attraction of tourists. 
If the occasion were the preservation of someone's collection 
of historical books and documents, there would obviously 
be a strong impetus toward the library function; if the found- 
ers were interested in pioneer implements or Revolutionary 
War implements, the tendency would be to emphasize that 
museum. The current conception of the prototype of an his- 
torical society alsohas had much to do with shaping society 
programs. Before 1900, libraries, manuscripts, and publi- 
cations, plus a cabinet of curiosities, and perhaps natural 
history collections were the ideal. Since then there has 
been a gradual decline in the role of libraries and publica- 
tions, while museums and historic house preservation have 
absorbed an increasingly large share of the enthusiasm for 
local historical society activity. 

Thetalents and interests of the people founding and per- 
petuating the local historical society are crucial in deter- 
mining what its main functions shall be. Despite a broad 
statement of purposes inthe constitution, if local supporters 
are only interested in restoring a log cabin or a one-room 
schoolhouse, that will be the principle program. Finally the 
community cultural resources are essential determinants to 
the scope and sophistication of a program. Most creative 
historical programs are built upon a solid base of critical 
historical knowledge of the community. 
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In short, there has not been a wide acceptance and 
achievement of the local historical society ideal; for each 
particular institution is limited in scope and functions by 
history and circumstances. 


LOCAL SOCIETY PROBLEMS 


As the Societies Themselves See Their Problems As the 
more dynamic local societies try to consolidate and expand 
their programs, problems inevitably arise. The survey 
brought to light the healthy sign that local society leaders 
are aware of these problems. It will come as no surprise 
that the problem they consider to be their greatest is that 
of money—or more specifically, the lack of it, for program, 
salaries, maintenance, and a host of other things. There 
are also problems of proper bookkeeping, records, and al- 
location. 

Local leaders consider membership to be the next most 
pressing problem. Desirable as an increase might be, the 
main source of dissatisfaction is lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of those already entered in the membership rolls. Pay- 
ment of dues is not enough, and participation is needed to 
get things done. 

Third among the local societies' problem is space or 
quarters. Thosethat have not found a home want one; those 
that are inelegantly housed in the garret of a courthouse 
want out; and many societies, no matter how well housed, 
need additional space desperately. Local society officers 
have a difficult problem in saying ''No" to gifts. Without 
courage and clearly defined collecting objectives, valuable 
space has often been consumed by rosewood pianos, Vic- 
torian furniture, hair wreaths, war mementos, and acres of 
unidentified arrowheads. 

The lack of leadership and workers to get things done is 
the problem fourth in importance inthe minds of local society 
leaders. Keeping an historic house or quarters open for 
regularhours is a serious drain on the enthusiasm of volun- 
teer help. Much of the important accessioning, cataloging, 
cleaning, and research is tedious and uninteresting, but it 
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is important if the society is to be a good one. And even 
when someone is willing to keep a building open long hours 
for low wages out of a feeling of community dedication or to 
fill out social security, the society has not begun to solve 
the problem of leadership. Informed policies have to be set 
and implemented. All too often older leaders are unwilling 
or unable to pass the job along to younger hands. 

The fifth-ranking problem is a knotty one. The lack of 
interest among members who merely pay dues is quite often 
paralleled bya lack of understanding and interest on the part 
of the community. Seldom is a local historical society more 
than a tiny minority (though where membership is still based 
on prestige, an influential one). Dedicated to their com- 
munities though they may be, most societies come into promi- 
nence in terms understandable to the community only when 
Carrying on spectacular activities: a fight to save a build- 
ing, a part in a community celebration, a float in a parade, 
etc. Further isolation within the community is matched by 
an isolation between communities; travels by Association 
staff members have revealed how starved society workers 
are for shoptalk. In many states, often with state agency 
guidance, local and county historical societies are banding 
together in associations, leagues, conferences, and federa- 
tions to disseminate ideas, information, and inspiration. 

Other problems bothering local society personnel are: 
knowing howto take care of manuscript materials and museum 
artifacts; creating a lively publicity and public relations 
program; beginning a museum or improving the existing one; 
and planning better current and long-range programs. 


The Twenty Year "Life Cycle" A strong case can be 
made thatthe local society has the problem of a twenty year 
"life cycle.'' Societies founded and sustained by the en- 
thusiasm of afew individuals are fragile organizations. They 
seem to have an average life cycle of about twenty years, 
although constant reorganization and reivtalization tends to 
obscure this. The cycle runs from activity to stability to 
senility unless the aims or concerns of the founders become 
institutionalized. The best chance of survival lies with 
those societies that developsome equity; the cycles continue 
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but bank accounts, historic houses, and collections usually 
provide enough momentum to keep a society going until the 
interest of a new generation becomes alive. 

A careful study of Ohio shows that about 60 per cent of 
the local societies in operation today were organized since 
the Association's Handbook of 1944. Of the 66 local his- 
torical societies in existence in 1944, 22 did not appear in 
the Association's 1959 Directory, Although some allowance 
must be made for the incompleteness of any list, it would 
appear that about one-third of the local societies in exist- 
ence in 1944 had since disappeared. This occurred during 
one ofthe most dynamic periods of historical society growth 
inthe country's history in which 52 per cent of the societies 
returning the survey were founded. 

The Ohio story is not unique. A comparison of the 1944 
Handbook with the 1961 Directory indicates that, although 
there apparently was a net gain of only 321 historical so- 
cieties since 1944, the real gain was 823. Five hundred 
andtwo ofthe 1343 historical societies in existence in 1944 
did not appear in the 1961 Directory. It may be assumed 
that they succumbed, because the 1961 dragnet was the most 
efficient to date. 

Allindications are that the tremendous casualty rate will 
continue in this age of rapid population growth and move- 
ment. Artificial communities are being created in a host of 
suburban areas. Americans are becoming more transient and 
rootless. 


Volunteer Organizations Problems of survival are in- 
herent in allvolunteer groups, and two-thirds of all histori- 
cal societies are volunteer groups! Strangely enough the 
main problem is either not enough or too much turnover of 
officers. Well meaning though he or she may be, the local 
society president who remains in office until it is too em- 
barrassing toremove him is a problem. Domination of a local 
society by a single individual tends to discourage broader 
group participation. Almost as serious as too little turn- 
over is too much. Very often people active in a society are 
also members of several other organizations that make de- 
mands upontheirtime; asaresult, those with organizational 
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talent often make a brief contribution and then leave office 
to take upothercommunity tasks. This also makes continuity 
of program difficult. An historical society's program is com- 
plex at best; but too often, just about the time a president 
has a program going and is getting into the swing of things, 
he leaves. 

Aconstantcomplaint written into the survey questionnaire 
is: there are no young people sufficiently interested in tak- 
ing responsibility for preserving the community's heritage. 
Only afew people who were visited in the course of the sur- 
vey characterized their society as having a membership with 
balanced numbers of young and old; most said their members 
were generally middle-aged or older. A problem of local 
historical societies, therefore, is not only to find more dedi- 
cated volunteers, but to find more dedicated young ones. 

A final problem that always plagues a volunteer group is 
communication. The officers are dispersed and may not see 
each other frequently; this is especially true of county his- 
torical societies. Getting things done under such frustrating 
conditions of change and dispersal is anamazing achieve- 
ment. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


The right unit of coverage The smallerthe geographical 
jurisdiction of any historical society, the better the chance 
of coming closer to the ideal of thorough coverage, in terms 
of both breadth and depth. On the other hand, the village 
or small town does not always produce the necessary re- 
sources for an adequate program. The converse is also true: 
ina large enough political or geographical unit to support an 
active society it may be impossible to cover the area in all 
periods systematically and completely. 


Competition for the mind At best good history is mod- 
erately exciting to the imagination, but not overly so. Good 
history is thoughtful, not emotional. Historical societies 
are trying toreach people's minds in the face of considerable 
competition from television, magazines, newspapers, motion 
pictures, and other forms of mass media and entertainment. 
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Com petition for funds Historical societies need some 
source of funds other than dues to cover their unspectacular 
yet necessary overhead expenses. The two most promising 
fields, government support and private philanthropy, are be- 
ing plowed energetically and successfully by a whole host of 
professional money-raisers in the employ of worthy causes. 
Potential endowment funds from private sources are being si- 
phoned off by hospitals, colleges, camps, churches, and 
many other institutions; and public funds are under attack as 
the public demands greater health, welfare, and school ser- 
vices. The local society has a difficult task ahead to achieve 
financial independence. 


Historic house preservation Although the preservation 
of old buildings has been one traditional function of an his - 
torical society, historical preservation has become a mono- 
mania—described by one wag asa ''national edifice complex." 
It may be a result of specialization or it may be just the first 
stage of ahistorical society's development before a broaden- 
ing tendency later. But the fact remains that preservation 
groups tend to ignore many other traditional historical society 
functions. There are two basic inhibitors to a broad program. 
One is the crushing financial load created by the purchase, 
restoration, and maintenance of an historic house; the other 
is the lack of adaptability of an old, non-fireproof structure. 


The concept of local history This concept has been de- 
bated and rationalized for years by historical agency profes- 


sle 
“> 


sional leaders. * 


“Clifford L. Lord, ed., Ideas in Conflict: <A Colloquium on 
Certain Problems in Historical Society Work in the United 
States and Canada, American Association for State and Local 
History, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1958; James H. Roda- 
baugh, The Present World of History: A Conferenceon Cer- 
tain Problems in Historical Agency Work in the United 
States, American Association for State and Local History, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1959; Philip D. Jordan, The Nature 
and Practice of Stateand Local History (Washington, D. C., 
1958); JohnD. Hicks, ''State and Local History,'' Wisconsin 
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The local historical society must take the middle ground 
between the two extreme points of view: (1) that local his- 
tory happened in a vacuum; and (2) that there is no local 
history—only national history. Looking at local history (in 
the antiquarian fashion) without a larger framework of mean- 
and interpretation, or looking at it solely as an example of 
national trends misses the true uniqueness of the community 
experience. This concept of unique local history within a 
larger framework of regional or national forces is not always 
understood by local practitioners. Generalizations of national 
history must always be checked against local experience for 
variations; and articulate local history should be checked 
against regional or national patterns. 


GENERAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


Anyone working ina local society or in a state or national 
agency designed to help the local history practitioner ought 
to be aware of three generalcircumstances: (1) the essential 
isolation and uniqueness of each society; (2) the increasing 
professionalization of each function that local historical so- 
cieties do or ought to perform; and (3) the increasing com- 
plexity and demands of accurate critical history. 

(1) Because of isolation and uniqueness, local historical 
societies are faced with a monumental communications prob- 
lem. Ifconstantly changing leadership and distance between 
communities do not prove insurmountable to either self-help 
or help from above, special interests of local societies and 
differing backgrounds of their leaders inhibit the free flow 
of information. Thus the county, town, and village histori- 
cal societies—the historical agencies in the greatest need 
of help—are the hardest to reach. When state and national 
agencies are able to make contact, the unique circumstances 
and problems often defy generalizations taken from a national 


Magazine of History, 39: 130-137; James C. Malin, ''On 
the Nature of Local History,'' Wisconsin Magazine of His - 
bory, 40: 227-230, 
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experience. Producing publications concerned with the dif- 
ferent functions of the historical society, such as the Asso- 
ciation Bulletins and Technical Leaflet™ series, may prove 
to be the most fruitful way of helping the unique, isolated, 
local historical society. 

(2) Probably the most striking development in all fields 
of knowledge in the last fifty years has been specialization 
and professionalization. Notonlyhas the nineteenth-century 
role of a historical society as an institution of higher learn- 
ing been challenged, but the specific functions and subject 
interests, which historical society personnel pursued with 
comfort and competence between the Civil War and World 
War I, have now become refined and expanded into full-time 
professional concerns. Therefore, the historical societies' 
attempts at genealogy, archaeology, librarianship, archives 
management, historical publication, museology, and even 
historical interpretation are now being judged by standards 
created by the work of professionals. How can the local so- 
ciety ''jack-of-all-trades'' maintain his sense of worthwhile 
achievement when faced by the continuing and mounting pres- 
sure for excellence and academic degrees? Ideally, histori- 
cal societies should have broad interests and programs; in 
reality, they are forced to specialize, if they are even to 
approach the standards established by professionals. 

(3) Athird comment, upon the status of history itself, is 
related to professionalization and specialization. The study 
of history itself has become complex, elaborate, and com- 
partmentalized. The historical society, in attempting to take 
an overall view of community history, finds that historians 
have divided human experience into economic history, social 
history, political history, cultural history, intellectual his- 
tory, religious history, labor history, military history, etc. 
The geographical antiquarianism, for which amateur historians 
have always been criticized, is now being replaced by sub- 
ject antiquarianismcreated by professional historians. Even 
though the standards of accurate local history are rising and 


76 
See History News, beginning Vol. 17, No. 9, July, 1962. 
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are more difficult of achievement, perhaps the broadly con- 
ceived program of a local historical society will provide the 
nexus of all the subdivisions of history—where past human 
experience may be seen in the round. 
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APPENDIX 
Categories to Describe Each Individual 
Historical Society 


1. Building or quarter-centered program with paid help 

60 Museum-historic house, library-mss* publication 
63 Museum-historic house, library-mss* 
6 Museum-historic house, publication 
37 Museum-historic house 
4 Library-mss*, publications 
1] Library-mss* 
1 Publication 

es nes 

Lis 


2. Building or quarters-centered program by volunteers 
7 Library-mss* 
21 Museum-historic house, library-mss*, publications 
46 Museum-historic house, library-mss* 
14 Museum-historic house, publication 
80 Museum-historic house 
6 Library-mss*, publication 
12 Publications 
_24 Other ( preservation groups especially) 
210 


3. Non-building or quarters-centered program by volunteers 
- Museum (historic house) ** library-mss*, publica - 
tions 
2 Museum (historic house) ** library-mss* 
1 Museum (historic house) ** publication 
4 Museum (historic house) ** 
8 Library-mss*, publication 
15 Library-mss* 
33 Publications 
119 Other ( pure activity groups) 
182 
*Library-mss must be catalogued and used. 
**NO historic houses owned by this group, although some 
organized visitations to historic houses in private hands. 


4 ‘PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 


BULLE TINS 


A Guide to the Care and Administration of ON ay by Lucile M. Kane. 

The Management of Small History Museums, by Carl E. Guthe. 

Local History Contributions and ese anc by Benjamin W. Labaree, Edward 
M. Riley, and Bayrd Still. 

Organizing a Local Historical Society, by Clement M. Silvestro. 

Writing Local History Articles, by Marvin W. Schlegel. 

The Local History Magazine and Its Publication, by Milton Hamilton. 

Archeology and Local History, by J.C. Hariington: 

_ The Junior Historian Movement in the Public Schools, by H. Bailey Carroll. 

A Publicity Program for the Local Historical Buetery by J. Martin Stroup. 

Using Volunteers in the Local Historical ae a Ss nee te By Loring 

. MeMillen. 

|The Production of Local History Pidbe and Pag seants, by samies Selden. 

Broadcasting History: The Story Behind the weaves: by Evelyn Plummer Read. 

Pictures and History, by G. Hubert Smith. 


Church Archives and History, by Thomas H. “Spence, » rf } Virgil V. Peterson, 


and Thomas F. O! Connor. 

' Local History and Winning the War, by S. K. Stevens. 

War Records Projects in the States, 1941-1943, by Lester J. Cappon. 
War Records Projects in the States, 1943- 1947, by James H. Rodabaugh. 
q Writing Your Community's War History, by Marvin W. Schlegel. 

he The Local History Museum and the War Program, by Arthur Gs Parker. 


TECHNICAL LEAFLETS 


Hachaeal leaflets are’ published. as inserts to Bisthiy News Fou the purpose of 


yee bringing useful information to persons. working in the state and local history 


movement. Subject matter will include programming, conservation of museum 
materials, and many pares of historical iris administration. Reprints are 


ava RARE 
OCCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Present World ar History, edited Ae James Hi “Rodabaugh. Paper $3. 00 


Ideas in Conflict, edited by Clifford L. gate Maines Ke Paper $3. 00 
Directory of Historical Societies and Agencies in the Sy GE cal EAN rk 
United States and Canada, (Published: Breuieey) Ney CERNE Nak hae $1.50 


"Publications are available at nominal cost from: 


The American A Baap uae fon State a Raat History 
. ; My Bao a ks Gorham SLraen: 
_ Madison cF Wisconsin 


Membership 


The American Association for State and Local History, es- 
tablished in 1940, is the professional organization of state 
and local historical agencies inthe United States and Canada, 
representing both individuals and institutions striving to ex- 
pand and improve the study of state and local history. Your 
participation in this program is invited. 

Members of the Association receive copies of History 
News, a monthly publication featuring current activities of 
state and local historical societies, and copies of the bulle- 
tins, as published. Members may attend the annual meetings 
of the Association and participate in its discussion and busi- 
ness sessions. The annual dues are three dollars. 

The Association founded and for five years published 
American Heritage, an illustrated magazine of American 
history designed for the general public. Management of the 
magazine has since been transferred to a professional pub- 
lisher, with whom the Association shares control. Subscrip- 
tions to American Heritage may be sent to its offices at 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Please address all inquiries regarding the Association to: 


Clement M. Silvestro, Director 
The American Association 

for State and Local History 
151 E. Gorham Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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